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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR 
YOUR  COMMUNITY 

Rural  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  community 
buildings,  parks,  and  other  public  facilities 
were  inadequate  in  many  rural  communities 
before  the  war.  During  the  war,  labor  and 
material  shortages  prevented  the  making  of 
needed  improvements.  Are  you  and  your 
neighbors  making  plans  now  for  getting  these 
•improvements?  Your  answer  to  this  question 
is  a  good  indication  of  what  the  future  of  your 
community  will  be. 

Many  of  the  larger  cities  and  more  thickly 
settled  communities  have  their  own  engineering 
staffs  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
public  work  projects.  Certain  States  also 
have  set  aside  funds  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
usually  considerable  delay  between  the  time 
when  plans  are  started  and  construction  is 
actually  begun.  Thus  it  is  important  that 
funds  be  available  for  preparing  plans  well 
ahead  of  the  time  when  public  improvements 
are  to  be  started.  If  such  funds  cannot  be 
provided  locally,  or  from  State  sources,  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  able  to  assist 
through  an  allocation  from  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  These  funds  are 
available  for  loans  on  a  noninterest-bearing 
basis  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
advance  planning  of  public  improvements. 

Local  initiative  is  required  for  the  realization 
of  most  rural  improvements.  Since  local  people 
know  their  own  needs  better  than  anyone  else, 
they  should  bear  the  major  responsibility  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  improvements  in 
their  home  communities.  If  such  improve- 
ments are  hastily  planned,  poorly  located,  or 
badly  constructed,  local  people  lose;  if  they  are 
properly  made  and  maintained,  local  people 
benefit.  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to 
suggest  how  your  community  might  proceed  in 
getting  its  plans  ready  for  building  these  needed 
public  improvements. 


Prepared  by  Leonard  F.  Miller,  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  John  F.  Timmons,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 
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Select  a  Public 
Committee  Improvement 

The  starting  point  in  planning  local  improve- 
ments within  the  county,  town,  or  other  ap- 
propriate area  would  appear  to  be  a  planning 
committee  representing  all  major  community 
interests.  If  selection  of  a  new  committee  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  it  might  be  known  as 
the  Public  Improvement  Committee.  Such  a 
committee  should  include  the  farm  and  civic 
leaders  and  local  officials  who  represent  all 
major  community  interests  such  as  roads,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  community  forests,  conserva- 
tion, health,  sanitation,  and  electrification.  By 
making  sure  that  all  important  local  interests 
are  well  represented  on  the  committee,  the 
community's  chances  for  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  development  are  increased.  However, 
if  this  would  result  in  a  committee  too  large  to 
work  effectively,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
one  person  represent  several  groups  with  similar 
interests.  A  few  well-informed,  public-spirited 
citizens  who  are  not  identified  with  any  par- 
ticular group  or  organization  should  be  included 
on  the  committee  to  represent  the  general  public. 

The  Public  Improvement  Committee  might 
well  include  subcommittees  composed  of  exist- 
ing boards,  committees,  and  groups  to  function 
on  specific  problems  or  operate  on  a  community 
basis.  In  this  way,  full  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  existing  organizations  such  as  school, 


health,  and  conservation  boards,  and  non- 
governmental groups  such  as  farmers'  and  busi- 
nessmen's organizations,  home  demonstration 
clubs,  and  parent-teacher  associations. 

Prepare  a  Community -wide 
Development  Plan 

At  first  the  committee  should  not  concern 
itself  directly  with  the  planning  of  specific  pub- 
lic improvements.  Instead  it  should  prepare  a 
well-rounded  plan  to  provide  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  area  in  terms  of  basic 
land  resources  and  population  needs.  Such  a 
plan  should  emphasize  probable  future  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  land  and  in  the  industrial 
facilities  of  the  community.  This  is  important, 
for  it  gives  a  clue  to  where  in  the  area  people  are 
likely  to  live  in  the  future  and  some  indication 
of  their  need  for  public  improvements  and  facili- 
ties. Many  communities  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  already  pre- 
pared studies  and  maps  showing  desirable  future 
developments.  In  some  cases  all  that  may  be 
necessary  is  to  review  these  earlier  plans. 

Inventory  All  Community  Needs 

Before  any  project  is  considered  in  detail,  a 
list  should  be  made  of  all  the  improvements 
that  would  be  worth  while  in  the  community. 
Many  such  public  needs  are  so  vital  that  they 


will  be  easily  recognized.  Others,  just  as  urgent, 
may  not  be  recognized  so  readily.  Certain  rough 
standards  may  be  useful  in  determining  the 
need.  For  example,  rural  roads  carrying  as 
many  as  10  vehicles  a  day  would  appear  to  need 
some  type  of  surfacing.  It  may  be  helpful  in 
appraising  educational  facilities  to  know  that 
the  average  urban  school  has  about  $490  worth 
of  plant  and  equipment  for  each  pupil.  In  the 
case  of  health  facilities  authorities  estimate 
that  &}{  hospital  beds  should  be  available  for 
each  1,000  people. 

Select    the   Most 
Urgent  Improvements 

A  difficult  task  in  planning  community 
improvements  is  the  selection  of  the  most 
desirable  projects  from  among  the  many  that 
may  be  included  in  the  inventory  just  described. 
Review  of  the  experiences  gained  in  making 
rural  improvements  over  the  last  decade  shows 
the  successful  projects  to  be  the  ones  that  met 
the  following  five-point  test : 

1.  Is  there  a  real  need  for  the  improvement? 

2.  Is  the  project  feasible  from  the  stand- 

point of  engineering  and  construction? 

3.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  other  programs 

and  plans  for  future  development  of 
the  community? 

4.  Do  the  benefits  clearly  exceed  the  costs? 

5.  Will   it   be   properly   managed,    main- 

tained, and  repaired? 

Inform  the  Public 

Worth-while  public  improvements  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  support  of  the  general 
public.  The  public  is  not  interested  in  all  the 
details  involved  in  their  planning,  but  it  must 
be  kept  informed  of  major  developments  and 
plans.  This  general  educational  program  should 
include  items  such  as  why  certain  projects 
were  given  preference,  cost  and  method  of 
financing,  expected  benefits,  and  obstacles  or 
disadvantages.  If  the  planning  area  is  a 
county,  the  committee  might  well  consider 
holding  some  community  meetings  as  a  method 
of  keeping  the  general  public  informed  about 


its  work.  Usually  several  contacts  are  needed 
to  get  people  to  act,  so  all  available  methods 
such  as  the  press,  radio,  and  meetings,  should 
be  used. 

Complete  the  Plans 

Agreement  by  a  majority  as  to  which  im- 
provements should  have  priority  in  the  com- 
munity is  a  long  step  forward.  But  the  work 
must  be  carried  further  before  actual  construc- 
tion can  be  started.  Making  surveys,  preparing 
specifications  and  contract  documents,  and  ob- 
taining rights-of-way  and  building  sites  all  may 
be  involved.  Making  these  arrangements  takes 
considerable  time.  For  example,  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half  may  be  required  to  complete  all 
arrangements  for  large,  permanent  types  of 
improvements.  If  possible  the  committee  should 
pass  this  phase  of  the  work  on  to  the  proper 
public  officials  or  agencies.  It  is  the  committee's 
responsibility,  however,  to  follow  up  to  the 
extent  of  making  certain  that  details  are  ac- 
tually completed. 

The  question  of  how  the  project  is  to  be 
financed  must  also  be  settled  before  competitive 
bids  can  be  obtained.  Is  the  cost  of  the  project 
to  be  distributed  by  a  general  property-tax  levy 
throughout  the  community,  or  is  it  to  be  borne 
by  those  receiving  the  benefits  through  special 
assessments?  Have  reserves  been  built  up  to 
finance  the  project,  or  must  a  bond  issue  be 
floated?  Will  the  community  bear  the  entire 
cost,  or  will  part  of  the  money  be  obtained  from 
the    State    or    Federal    Government    through 


grants-in-aid?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  must  be  answered  before  the  necessary 
funds  are  authorized  and  allocated  for  a  specific 
project.  Work  on  the  plans  for  the  most  es- 
sential improvements  should  not  cease  until 
they  are  completely  planned  and  ready  for 
construction. 


SOME  SOURCES  OF  PUBLIC  AID  OUTSIDE  THE 
COMMUNITY  FOR— 

Agricultural  centers. — State  agricultural  college  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Airports. — Municipal  airports  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Courthouses,  city  halls,  community  centers,  and  other 
public  buildings. —  U.  S.  Federal  Works  Agency  and 
appropriate  State  agencies. 

Farm  market  and  locker  centers. — State  agricultural 
college  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Financial  aid  in  planning  public  improvements. — 
U.  S.  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
treasurers  of  certain.  States. 

Fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  development. — 
State  conservation  department  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Forest  conservation  and  development. — State  and 
college  forestry  departments  and  Forest  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

General  guidance  and  assistance. — State  agricultural 
extension  service;  State  college  or  university;  and  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


i 


Hospitals   and  health   centers.— State  department  of    t 
health;   Farm   Security  Administration,    U.   S.    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  Public  Health  Service,   U.  S. 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Land  .drainage. — State   planning   boards   and    U.   S.    I 
Department  of  Agriculture.  i 

xfand  irrigation. — State  reclamation  department;  State 
agricultural  college;  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Libraries. — State  library  association  and  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  parks,  and  other  recre- 
ational developments. — State  park  commission  and 
National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Post  offices. —  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department. 

Pure-water  supplies  and  sanitary  sewage  disposal. — 
State  department  of  health  and  Public  Health  Service. 

Rural  electrification. — Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rural  road  improvement. — State  highway  commission 
and  Public  Roads  Administration,  U.  S.  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

School  plant  and  facilities. — State  superintendent  of 
schools  and  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Soil  conservation. — State  agricultural  extension  service 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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